\ R T     IN     MANY     FORMS

from Greek mythology. He executed a number of large wall-paintings,
two of which, the " Capture of Troy " and the " Descent of Odysseus
to Hades," are described by Pausanias, who wrote a tourists' guidebook
to Greece in the second half of the 2nd century A.D. The work of Polyg-
notus was admired by Aristotle (384-322 B.C.), the great philosopher.
Zeuxis of Heraclea (southern Italy) famous for his paintings of
nude women, lived in the latter half of the 5th century B.C. Among his
most celebrated pictures were one of Helen of Troy and another of
a Centauress (a being half-horse and half-human) and her young.
So skilful was Zeuxis, so it is said, that when one of his paintings
of a bunch of grapes was placed in the open air the birds flew down
to peck at it.

GREATEST   PAINTER   OF   ANTIQUITY

The greatest of all the painters of the ancient world was Apelles,
who was born at Colophon, Ionia, about the middle of the 4th century
B.C. He specialized in portrait painting, being the first famous artist
to do so. His most distinguished sitter was Alexander the Great, but
he also painted many members of the Macedonian court. The greatest
picture by Apelles was the "Aphrodite Anadyomene," in which he
depicted the Greek goddess of love wringing the water from her hair
after she had sprung from the sea, in which she was born. This picture
was bought by Augustus, the first Roman emperor, for a sum roughly
equivalent to ^20,000 in present-day English money.

One day a cobbler criticized the way in which Apelles had drawn
a sandal, whereupon the great artist altered his work. The next day
the cobbler again ventured criticism, but this time of a leg, whereupon
Apelles remarked that " a cobbler should stick to his last." Hence the
proverb.

In the 3rd century B.C. Greek painting gradually declined, and in the
2nd century the Romans put an end to the independent existence of
Greece, and incidentally to any hope of a renaissance, or new birth,
of Greek art.

The Romans, an essentially practical people, had always despised an
and the artist, but after their subjugation of Greece they carried off
to Rome many masterpieces of Greek sculpture. These excited the
admiration of the educated Romans; Greek artists were consequently
employed in Rome, and thus Graeco-Roman art came into being*

It was a poor thing in comparison with Greek art proper, simply
because the Romans, notwithstanding their immense achievements in
the realm of affairs, were barbarians beside the uhrarcivilized Greeks*

TREASURES   BURIED   IN  LAVA
The Greeks were not the first people whose culture had exercised
a modifying influence on the Philistinism of the Romans. They had
previously derived considerable cultural benefit from contact with Ac
Etruscans, or Tyrrhenians, who lived in north-west Italy* and